HARVEY
would his fellow-students have forgiven him his origin, to say no tiling of praising him for it?
What Harvey could not forgive me, and what came very near to wrecking our friendship, was what he termed my "contemptible habit" of smoking cigarettes. At first I thought that the odor of tobacco was offensive to him, and put myself to the inconvenience of going out of the house whenever I felt the desire for a smoke. But my pains seemed to go for naught; our relations remained as strained as ever. "What is the objection?" I finally asked him. "Oh, nothing," he answered, "if you can't see for yourself how picayune and insignificant the pesky things make you look." More masculinity, I reflected, and. asked some one in New York to send me a pipe, adding that cigarettes were not in fashion in Missouri. Then I found that I had hit upon another snag in the American character, for Harvey apparently relished my pipe even less than he did the cigarettes. Surely, I asked myself, a pipe was not effeminate? No, indeed. But the whole business of smoking revealed a deplorable moral degeneracy. It was one of the habits that break as opposed to the habits that make, as one of those curious composite doctor-preachers who kept constantly resorting to the university and talking to men only neatly expressed it. Not exactly masculinity, then, but success.
My experiences with Harvey and with Americans generally have bred in me the conviction that no one' should be granted citizen's papers unless he can "see"and explained its
